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The Story of Rimini, a poem, by Leigh Hunt) Boston, 
republished by Wells & Lilly. IHmo. pp. 85. 50 cts. 

Noveltt, considered in its widest sense, has so large a 
share in our pleasures, that it is not very easy to discrimi- 
nate in matters of taste, and to decide how much of the satis- 
faction we derive from any work is due to (he infusion of 
this quality, or what portion is owing to its intrinsick merit. 
When fashion comes to the aid of novelty, as it generally 
does, those who are not borne away to mix with the admiring 
throng, form a very small minority, and are commonly re- 
proached with want of feeling, or a feeling of envy. Nothing 
is more difficult than to define the true principles of taste ; 
though certain examples of it will be received as models by 
all mankind. The most preposterous modes enforced by 
the tyrannical caprice of fashion, are first laughed at, then 
adopted, and only relinquished for some new extravagance ; 
though each successive ebb of fashion, leaves high and dry 
some luckless individuals, beyond the reach of the next 
flood, and who remain like the wrecks of a former age, 
clothed in a costume that was graceful, or at least thought to 
be so in their time, while to those who are carried along by 
the current of the day, it appears uncouth and ludicrous. 
Yet the drapery and the head-dress of Ceres, has been 
beautiful from the age of Pericles to the present. In archi- 
tecture, in sculpture and painting, there are certain propor- 
tions, which, like particular accords in Musick, contain with- 
in themselves perpetual harmony. 

Is there any thing analogous to this in poetry ? The ver- 
ses of Homer, the hexameters of Virgil, the odes of Horace, 
are still admired, st ill received by men of cultivated minds, 
in every age of the world, however different the genius and 
productions of their own language may be, as models of ex- 
pression and style ; nor can this be treated as a blind sub- 
mission to received opinion, since ingenious and learned men 
in various countries, have endeavoured to weaken the repu- 
tation of these classick writers, and the total failure of all 
their efforts, has only served to convince the world, that rea- 
son accorded with taste in sanctioning their admiration. 
Have we not then a right to infer, that modern as well as 
ancient languages, contain within themselves, certain stand- 
ards which cannot be departed from, without losing the sup- 
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port of both taste and judgment ? This inquiry seems neces^ 
sary to form a correct opinion on many modern works, and 
to decide how far they are founded on those axioms of taste 
which long experience has confirmed, and may therefore be 
expected to be read with delight by posterity ; or whether 
they owe their present popularity to (he adventitious charms 
of mere novelty, without any real foundation in the estab- 
lished and immutable principles of harmony, and of course, 
destined at no very remote period, to become obsolete and. 
neglected, a fate from which even the occurrence of many 
admirable passages may not be able to preserve them. 

There seem to be three schools of poetry in our language. 
The first, composed of the writers from Chaucer to Milton, 
in which all that was not Saxon, was Latin or Italian ; the 
second, of writers from Dryden to Johnson, who were re- 
stricted within narrower limits of composition, and who imi- 
tated the classick authors of antiquity, and the extreme 
correction and purity of the French writers, of the age of 
Louis XlVlh. The third school is of our own time, which 
has overleaped every bound, ransacked the superstitions of 
every part of the world, explored the musty records of 
chivalry, and the extravagant tales of romance ; so that 
Gothick, Gaelick, Turkish, and Hindoo teles and terms, 
are blended with English composition, till poetry, like com- 
merce, has given evidence of her enterprise, by assembling 
in one spot, specimens of the language and manners of every 
people on the globe. This school has almost wholly aban- 
doned the models, of what was considered the Augustan age 
of English literature, which it affects to consider tame and 
pedantick ; and by engrafting the exuberance of modern 
research on the original stock of English poetry, in its ruder 
days,.seern determined, by the utmost license of versifi- 
cation, per audaces dithyrambos, to establish itself on 
the ruins of the classick models ; its Pegasus is no longer 
under the guidance of regular discipline and chastened in- 
spiration, but abandoning the beaten path, is manoeuverecl 
over the green fields and barren heaths, with a sort of Cos- 
sack vehemence and irregularity. 

In this latter school there is Wordsworth, of whom we 
forbear to say any thing : Southey, whose crude, endless, 
blank-verse effusions, discover great facility and industry, 
and enough of genius to prove, that if he had written but 
one epick poem in the same period that he has produced 
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half a dozen, he might have gone down to future times ; but 
an author, who publishes some thousands of lines every two 
or three years, composes for the booksellers, and for circu- 
lating libraries. The most eminent of the modern school is 
Scott, and though his works now require a glossary, and 
will probably become more unintelligible hereafter, unless 
these authors are able to make their own corrupted language 
the prevailing one ; yet the distinctness and vivacity of his 
descriptions, the energy and happy manner in which he 
communicates to the reader the emotion of noble passions, 
will secure a lasting fame to his works, in spite of his deline- 
ation of dagger hilts and coloured hose, and the lamentable 
facility with which be has introduced into flowing verse, 
the names of every rude rock, and barbarous chieftain, 
which can be found in Scottish history.* Lord Byron 
may rank next, and he has shewn, amidst great' incoherence, 
that, "the thoughts that breath and words that burn," are 
sometimes his. In the midnight conflagration, the flitting 
flame is often broken and obscured by volumes of smoke, 
as in his works the glare of some terrifick passion, 1 is veiled 
and interrupted by partial suppressions and abrupt transi- 
tions. All this, however, is mere affectation and trick, 
which catches the attention while it has novelty, and when 
that is past, will only fatigue it. 

To these, and some others of less note, Mr. Hunt adds his 
efforts, though in a peculiar style. In bis preface on the 

*In some of the works of this poet, the proportion of mere mechani- 
cal rhyming, to the portions of sentiment or description that are worth 
reading, is as great as that of the recitative to the air, in a meagre 
Italian opera ; but there are passages in his works which must secure 
to them immortality. For instance, that fine burst of feeling, in the 
Lay of the last Minstrel, so successfully expressed, that we seenl to read 
it at a breath ; " Breathes there the man with soul so dead," &c: One 
other striking instance of his talent may be mentioned : Virgil's de- 
scription of Camilla, has always been admired. 

Ilia vel intactas segetis per suinina volaret 
Gramina. nee teneras cursu laesisset aristas : 
Vel mare per medium, fluctu suspensa tumenti, 
Ferret iter, celeres nee tingeret asquore plantas. 
This, however, is hyperbole : are not the following lines from the Lady 
of the Lake, without any exaggeration, and much more beautiful ? 
A foot more light, a step more true, 
Ne'er from the heath-flower dash'd the dew, 
E'en the light hare-bell rais'd its head, 
Elastick from her airy tread. 
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subject of his versification, he observes, " I do not hesitate 
to say, however, that Pope and the French school of versi- 
fication have known the least on the subject, of any poets, 
perhaps, that ever wrote. They have mistaken mere 
smoothness, for harmony ; and in fact, wrote as they did, 
because their ears were only sensible of a marked and uni- 
form regularity. One of the most successful of Pope's imi- 
tators, Dr. Johnson, was confessedly insensible to musick. 
In speaking of such men, I allude, of course, only to their 
style in poetry, and not to their undisputed excellence in 
other matters." The inference respecting Dr. Johnson, 
recalls to mind another piece of reasoning, which we have 
somewhere met with, that a superannuated old man would 
make a good collector of the Customs, because Dr. Franklin, 
at a more advanced age, was the ornament of human nature. 
Me. Hunt goes <>n to say, that Dryden, Spencer, Milton, 
Shakspeare, Chaucer, Ariosto, were judges of harmony, 
and examples of it ; but that " all these are as different from 
Pope, as the bell in the steeple from the organ in the 
church, or the song of the nightingale, from the cuckoo." 
This manner of speaking of Pope, is rash and ill-timed in 
the preface to a poem, whose versification has so many 
faults as the Story' of Rimini. It is perhaps to be lament- 
ed, that this great writer paid so much deference to the 
models of antiquity, and those of the French school. With 
his wit, his learning, his industry, and with Mr. Hunt's per- 
mission, his harmonious ear, if he had indulged in a little 
liberty of versification, without degenerating into the wild 
licentiousness of our times, he would, perhaps, have left us 
some more admirable performances than even those we now 
possess. Still we are induced to believe, that his works 
will be popular, when some that are now favourites, may be 
forgotten. 

The story of the present poem, was a favourite one with 
the early Italian writers, and is believed to have been found- 
ed in fact ; Mr. Hunt derives it from the Inferno of Dante, 
and has divided his narration into four parts. The follow- 
ing is an outline of it : Guido, Duke of Ravenna, had an 
only daughter, perfect of course ; he has concluded to mar- 
ry her to Giovanni, Prince of Rimini. This Prince, how- 
ever, though very accomplished, is of a haughty, morose 
character, but has a younger brother, Paulo, who is the 
very flower of courtesy and chiralry. The old man, fond 
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of intrigue, and thinking that the first impression of the 
destined husband on his daughter, who had " stout notions 
on the marrying score," might not be favourable, suggests 
to him that he had better send his brother to receive hei? 
hand by proxy. He consents to this, and the arrangement 
is unknown to Francesca, the daughter qfOuido. The clay 
is appointed, all Ravenna is on tiptoe to see (he fortunate 
Prince, who is to receive the hand of the beautiful Frances- 
ca. Every preparation is made (o receive him ; the de- 
scription of this festival, the retinue of Paulo, and theirfirst 
sight of each other, occupies the first Canto. Francesca is 
most favourably struck with the first appearance of Paulo, 
and thinks her fate is not a hard one ; .hen it is explained 
to her, that he is not the person who is to be her husband, 
that he comes to represent his brother ; and her father tells 
her they are so much alike that seeing the one, she beholds 
the other ; Paulo relieves her embarrassment by his frank 
and graceful address, and in the hurry and confusion of her 
feelings she consents to wed Giovanni, and Paulo receives 
her as his proxy, and takes her home to the Castle of Ri- 
mini. This occupies the second canto. She soon begins 
to perceive the different character of the two brothers. 
The first impression made by Paulo, is strengthened every 
day ; constantly together, and left to themselves by the 
elder brother,, their mutual passion increases, and after long 
struggling their crime is consummated, which reduces tbem 
both to irretrievable wretchedness. This narration, by no 
means an easy one, is given with great skill and delicacy ; 
and if the moral be questionable, there is nothing in the man- 
ner to offend. This takes up the third canto. Paulo and 
Francesca avoid each other as much as possible; their fatal 
pasiion and the remorse it occasions, gradually undermines 
their spirits and health. Giovanni at last receives a hint of 
what has taken place; and the distress of his wife in her 
sleep, uttered in some broken expressions, confirms his sus- 
picion. He rises, and at (he point of day calls his brother 
to the tilt ya>-d, asks him to deny the fact in one single 
word; or, drawing his sword, to "meet him this*' — they 
skirmish, and Paulo watches an opportunity to rush on his 
brother's sworil, and falls. A few words from him, and a 
squeeze of (he hand from Giovanni, is the token of pardon at 
the moment of death. Francesca, reduced to extreme weak- 
ness, on being informed of this event, which is communicated. 
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by the Squire of Paulo in a last message from his master, 
is convulsed and expires. Giovanni, on being informed how 
all these misfortunes had originated, writes a letter to old 
Guido, spares him any reproaches, tells him it is fit that the 
two bodies should not be separated, but that it cannot be 
where he resides, and sends them on a princely hearse to 
Ravenna, The wretched old man, when he sees it ap- 
proach, loses his senses, and is heard of no more, and the 
unfortunate pair are burled in one grave, which concludes 
the poem. 

We shall make some extracts ; the first describing the two 
brothers, from the third Canto, when the wretched Frances- 
ca found (hat all her affections were irretrievably his, whom 
she had first seen, and her person the other's. 

Some likeliness was there 'twixt the two, — an air 
At times, a cheek, a colour of the hair, 
A tone, when speaking of indifferent things ; 
Nov, by the scale of common m.iasurings, 
Would you say more perhaps, than that the one 
Was more robust, the other finelier spun ; 
That of the two, Giovanni was the graver, 
Paulo the livelier, and the more in favour. 

Some tastes there were indeed, that would prefer 
Giovanni's countenance as the martialler ; 
And 'twas a soldier's truly, if an eye 
Ardent and cool at once, drawn-back and high, 
An eagle's nose, and a determined l;p, 
Were the best marks of manly soldiership. 
Paulo's was fashioned in a different mould, 
And finer still, I think ; for though 'twas bold, 
When boldness was required, and could put on 
A glowing frown, as if an angel shone, 
Tf et there was nothing in it one might call 
A stamp exclusive, or professional, — 
No courtier's face, and yet its smile was ready,— r 
No scholar's, yet its look was deep and steady, — 
No soldier's, for its power was all of mind, 
Too true for violence, and too refined. 
A graceful nose was his, lightsomely brought, 
Down from a forehead of clear-spirited thought ; 
Wisdom looked sweet and inward from his eye; 
And round his mouth was sensibility ; — 
It was a face, in short, seemed made to show 
How far the genuine flesh and blood could go ;-*> 
A morning glass of unaffected nature, — 
Something, that battled every pompous feature,—^ 
The visage of a glorious human creature. 
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If any points there were, at which they came 
Nearer together, 'twas in knightly fame, 
And all accomplishments that art may know, — 
Hunting, and princely hawking, and the bow, 
The rush together in the bright-eyed list, 
Fore-though led chess, the riddle rarely missed, 
And the decision of still knottier points. 
With knife in hand, of boar and peacock joints, — 
Things, that might shake the fame that Tristan got, 
And bring a doubt on perfect Launcelot. 
But leave we knighthood to the former part; 
The tale I tell is of the human heart. 

The worst of Prince Giovanni, as his bride 

Too quickly found was an ill-tempered pride. 

Bold, handsome, able if lie chose to please. 

Punctual and right in common offices, 

He lost the sight of conduct's only worth, 

The scattering smiles on this uneasy earth, 

And on ttvj strength of virtues of small weight, 

Claimed tow'rds himself the exercise of great. 

He kept no reckoning with his sweets and sours ; — 

He'd hold a sullen countenance for hours, 

And then, if pleased to cheer himself a space, 

Look for the immediate rapture in your face, 

And wonder that a cloud could still be there, 

How small soever, when his own was fair. 

Yet such is conscience, — so designed to keep 

Stern, central watch, though all things, else go sleep, 

And so much knowledge of one's self there lies 

Cored, after all, in our complacencies, 

That no suspicion would have touched him more, 

Than that of wanting on the generous score : 

He would have whelmed you with a weight of scorn, 

Been proud at eve, inflexible at morn, 

In short, ill-tempered for a week to come, 

And all to strike that desperate errour dumb. 

Taste had he, in a word, for high-turned merit, 

But not the paiience, or the genial spirit ; 

And so he made, 'twixt virtue and defect, 

A sort of fierce demand on your respect, 

Which, if assisted by his high degree, 

It gave him in some eyes a dignity, 

And struck a meaner difference in the many, 

Left him, at last, unloveable with any. 

From this complexion in the reigning brother. 
His younger birth perhaps had saved the other. 
Born to a homage less gratuitous. 
He learned to win a nobler for his house ; 
And both from habit and a genial heart, 
Without much trouble of the reasoning art, 
Found this the wisdom and the sovereign good,-— 
To be, and make, as happy as he could. 
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Not that he saw, or thought he saw, beyond 

His general age, and could not be as fond 

Of wars and creeds as any of his race, — 

But most be loved a happy human face ; 

And wheresoe'er his fine, frank eyes were thrown, 

He struck the looks he wished for with his own. 

His danger was, lest, feeling as he did, 

Too lightly he might leap o'er means forbid, 

And in some tempting hour lose sight of crime 

O'er some sweet face too happy for the time ;" 

But fears like these he never entertained. 

And had they crossed him, would have been disdained. 

Warm was his youth, 'tis true — nor had been free 

From lighter loves, — but virtue reverenced he, 

And had been kept from men of pleasure's cares 

By dint of feelings still more warm than theirs. 

So what but service leaped where'er he went ! 

Was there a tilt-day or a tournament, — 

1'or welcome grace there rode not si:eh another, 

Nor yet for strength, except his lordly brother, 

Was there a court-day, or a sparkling feast, 

Or better still, — in my ideas, at least, — 

A summer party to the greenwood shade. 

With lutes prepared, and cloth on herbage laid. 

And ladies' laughter coming through the air, — 

He was the readiest and the blithest there ; 

And made the time so exquisitely pass 

With stories told with elbow on the grass, 

Or touched the musick in his turn so finely, 

That all he did, they thought, was done divinely: 

The manner in which Paulo's love for her is daily in- 
creased, is thus described : 

Paulo, meantime, who ever since the day 
He saw her sweet looks bending o'er his way, 
Had stored them up, unconsciously, as graces 
By which to judge all other forms and faces, 
Had learnt, I know not how, the secret snare, 
Which gave her up, that evening, to his care. 
Some babbler, ma/-be, of old Guido's court, 
Or foolish friend had told him, half in sport : 
But to his heart the fatal flattery went ; 
And grave he grew, and inwardly intent, 
And ran back, in his mind, with sudden spring, 
Look, gesture, smile, speech, silence, every thing, 
Even what before had seemed indifference, 
And read them over in another sense. 
Then would he blush with sudden self-disdain, 
To think how fanciful he was, and vain ; 
And with half angry, half regretful sigh, 
Tossing his chin, and feigning a free eye, 
Breathe off, as 'twere, the idle tale, and look 
About him for his falcon or his book, 
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Scorning th*t ever he should entertain 

One thought that in the end might give his brother pain. 

This start however came so often round, — 
So often fell he in deep thought, and found 
Occasion to renew his carelessness, 
Yet every time the power grown less and less, 
That by degrees, half waried, half inclined, 
To the sweet struggling image he resigned ; 
And merely, as he thought, to make the best 
Of what by force would come about his breast. 
Began to bend down his admiring eyes 
Oft all her touching looks and qualities, 
Tiirnini their shapely sweetness every way, 
Till 'twas his food and habit day by day, 
.And she became companion of his thought ; 
Silence her gentleness before him brought, 
Society her sense, reading her books, 
JVInsick her voice, every sweet thing her looks, 
Which sometimes seemed, when he sat fixed awhile, 
To steal beneath his eyes with upward smile : 
And did he stroll into some lonely place, 
Under the trees, upon the thick soft grass, 
How charming, would he think, to see her here ; 
How heightened then, and perfect would appear 
The two divinest things this world has got, 
A lovely woman in a rural spot ! 

We shall make one more exlract, the duel between the 
brothers. Giovanni's suspicions had been awakened ; Fran- 
ceses, in a troubled sleep, had uttered some broken phrases, 
Which roused all his passion. He rose immediately, and 
soughl his brother. 

The prince looked at her hastily ; — no more ; 

He dresses, takes his sword, and through the door 

Goes, like a spirit, in the morn ng air ; — 

His squire awaked attends ; aud they repair, 

S>lent as wonder, to his brother's room : — 

His squire calls him up too ; and forth they come. 

The brothers meet, — Giovanni scarce in breath, 

Yet firm and fierce, Paulo as pale as death. 

•May I request, sir.' said the prince, and frowned, 

' Your ear a moment in the tilting ground V 

<■ There, brother?' answered Paulo, with an air 

Surprised and shocked. ' Yes, brother,' cried he, ' there.' 

The word smote crushingly ; and paler still, 

He bowed, and moved his lips, as waiting on his will. 

Giovanni turned, and from the tower descending, 
The squires, with looks of sad surprise, attending. 
They issuod forth in 'he moist-striking air, 
4nd toward the tilt-yard crossed a planted square. 
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'Twas a fresh autumn dawn, vigorous and chill ; 

The lightsome morning-star was sparkling still, 

Ere it turned in to heaven ; and far away 

Appeared the streaky fingers of the day. 

An opening in the trees took Paulo's eye. 

As, with his brother, mutely he went by : 

It was a glimpse of the tall wooded mound, 

That screened Francesca's favourite spot of ground ; 

Massy and dark in the clear twilight stood, 

As in a lingering sleep, the solemn wood ; 

And through the bowering arch, which led inside, 

He almost fancied once, that he descried 

A marble gleam, where the pavilion lay ; — 

Starting he turned, and looked another way. 

Arrived, and the two squires withdrawn apart, 

The prince spoke low, as with a labouring heart, 

And said, ' Before you answer what you can, 

'I wish to tell yon, as a gentleman, 

' That what you may confess,' (and as he spoke 

His voice with breathless and pale passion broke) 

' Will implicate no person known to you, 

' More than disquiet in its sleep may do.' 

Paulo's heart bled ; he waved his hand, and bent 

His head a little in acknowledgment. 

' Say then, sir, if you can.' continued he, 

'One word will do — you have not injured me : 

' Tell me but so. and I shall bear the pain 

' Of having asked a question I disdain ; — 

'But utter nothing, if not that one word; 

' And meet me this :' — he stopped, and drew his sword. 

This poem should be read twice to form a just opinion of 
its merits ; the unusual, and in many places, the awkward 
versification, will be apt to disgust the reader ; we found 
more pleasure in the second perusal than the first. Il con- 
tains some exquisite expressions of sentiment, and many 
passages that shew an accurate and nice observation of the 
most delicate emotions of the human heart; the author also 
discovers a fine perception of harmony, in choosing the sea- 
sons and the picturesque circumstances of landscape, to 
accompany the joyous and painful feelings of the human 
breast. Many persons have judged that Lord Byron must 
possess a bad heart, because he delights in painting Ihe bad 
and violent passions almost exclusively. By the same rule, 
Mr. Hunt should be presumed to have a most amiable 
character, since he so frequently describes frankness, open- 
ness, cheerfulness, &c. He does this almost t© satiety ; 
and there is a repetition of such description that becomes 
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insipid. In the preface, he says he shall be satisfied if it 
meets ' : the perusal of ingenuous eyes, and be t'e.t a little by 
the hearts lhat look through them." In the poem are such 
lines as the follow jug ; 

" Of frank Esmerlald with his open face" 

*• The poet looks out in his earnest face" 

" In the frank lifting of his cordial eyes." 

«' Breathes like a bright-eyed face that laughs out openly." 

The same thought, with little variation, occurs too often. 
Toujours perdrix. — 

In the preface, the author exhibits a self-complacency in 
reviewing his efforts, that is very amusing ; but leaves little 
hope, that he would be willing lo admit the faults which dis- 
figure the beauties of this poem. We do not know if he 
would not rank these imperfections among its merits. There 
has been ample time for revision, since he informs us that a 
part of it was written to cheer the long and tedious hours of 
imprisonment,* and the poem must therefore have been 
undertaken three years since. It may be useful to notice a 
few of these faults for the benefit of those, who, on this side 
the Atlantick, may be disposed to adopt this manner ; which 
has certainly much of the raciness of old English poetry. 

In the first place, there is a needless introduction of new, 
or obsolete words, a practice which is such a prevailing rage 
among the modern writers in England. This furbishing up 
of musty terms, like pieces of antique armour to make a 
parade before us, but poorly conceals the deficiency of 
discipline and skill, and will never pass in a review. We 
cannot overlook such words as the following, among many 
others : swirl, clipsome, nnbedinned, swaling, (applied to 
a feather in the bonnet) cored. An ancient word may now 
and then be introduced to advantage, as the helmet, and the 
cuirass have been borrowed from antiquity ; but they will 
only answer for particular service, and should be made use 
of very sparingly. The rhymes are extremely careless, for 
instance, was and pass, was and grass occur, each of 
them twice, place and grass, with several, others as bad. 

* Mr. Hunt is of American origin ; he and hrs brother are the pro- 
prietors of the Examiner, a Sunday newspaper. They were condemn- 
ed to a heavy fine, and an imprisonment of two years in separate prii 
was, for » libel on the frinc* Regent of England. 
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The word and, is used vastly too much, in many instances 
where it would have been easy to avoid it. There are some 
Couplets with a Hudibrastick kind of termination, that bor- 
ders on the ridiculous ; for instance, 

How placidly, yet fast, the days succeeded 
With one who thought and felt so much as she did. 

We submit it to the judgment of the most lenient, if such 
lines as the following can be tolerated ? 

But what is of the most accomplished air; 
Some with a drag dangling from the cap's crest. 
A lofty spirit the former was, and proud. 
And with a double smile open the door. 
Better spent elsewhere and beneath his powers. 
Hyacinth handsome with his clustering locks. 
Indeed the whole was leafy and it had 
A winding stream about clear and glad. 

Mr. Hunt's attempt to give us these lines for poetry, is a 
more outrageous proceeding than any we recoliect, since the 
time when the brown loaf was ordered to be taken as a leg 
of mutton ; we protest against it.* In spite of these de- 
fects, we think that those who read it, with a willingness to 
perceive its beauties, will find that it possesses many. 

* Since writing these remarks, we have seen a notice of this poem in 
the Eclectick Review, in which there is a curious instance of profes* 
sional wariness ; that Keview is conducted by clergymen. Id describ- 
ing the death of Francesca, he begins the account of her agony with 
these lines : 

O, who that feels one godlike spark within, 

Shall say that earthly suffering cancels not frail sin ? 

There lay she praying, upwardly intent, 

Like a fair statue on a monument, &c. 

The Reviewers, who speak handsomely of the poem, regret it should 
throw any doubts on the doctrine of the atonement. It may be that the 
author had some deep insidious design, in the passage in question ; but 
we confess it would never have occurred to our dull apprehension: 
theologians ought not to forget, in their intercourse with the world, 
that it is not so learned as themselves ; and that it is better, unless the 
intention be palpable, not to create dangers by their allusions, whicfc 
would never have existed, if they had not interfered, 
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CAMBRIDGE. 

Abstract of meteorological observations for April and May, taken 
at Cambridge. By Professor Farrar. 

Barometer. Thermometer. 

7 A. VI. 2 P.M. 7 P. M. 7 A. M. 2 1'. M. 9 P. M. 

(Greatest 30.55 30.48 30.41 59° 85° 61° 

April. < Mean 29.958 29.943 29.906 36.9 53.2 42.6 

(Least 28.56 29.56 29.58 21 41 25 

C Greatest 30.38 30-41 30.37 66 81 63 

May. < Mean 30.014 30.021 30.020 48.9 61.9 45.6 

(Least 29.69 29.58 29.58 38 45 37 

April 1, a shower, with much thunder and lightning. 5th and 
6th, rain; 11th and 12th, snow, about three inches ; 20th, a little 
rain — whole quantity of rain and snow reduced to water, 2-30 
inches. 

May 1, a shower; 11th, a shower, with thunder and lightning; 
12th, a violent storm; 22d, a shower, with thunder and light- 
ning; 25th and 26th, considerable rain — whole quantity of rain, 
5*48 inches. 

Mean state of the thermometer in April, about 2 1-2 degrees 
below the average temperature of the month for the last 25 
years; that of May, 4 1-2 below. There have been only two 
years in which the month of May has been colder, than that of 
the present year, during the period above mentioned. These 
were 1793 and 1812. 



BOWDOIN COLLEGE, BRUNSWICK. 

Meteorological Journal for April. By Professor Clcaveland. 

Mean temperature from three observations each day, 42°56 <> 
Ditto maxima of heat and cold, 40.03 

Mean height of Barometer, 29.687 in. 

Greatest monthly range of do. 1.01 

Rain and snow reduced to water 1.32 

On the 30th the range of the thermometer was 51° 

For May. 
Mean temperature from three observations each day, 50.53 
Ditto maxima of heat and cold, 47.#4 

Mean height of Barometer, 29 789 in. 

Greatest monthly range of do. 890 

Rain, 4.153 

On the 7th and 21st, there was thunder, and on the former day 
it was accompanied with hail, the form of which was remarkable — 
It was in hexangular pyramids, sometimes half an inch in length, 



